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East-West Trade: 


British and American 


Attitudes 


Moderator MacVane: 


The major fact of foreign affairs 
chese days is this: that the Soviet 
Union, the Soviet satellites and 
Communist China are doing every- 
thing they can to develop trade 
with the nations of the free world. 
A second major fact of foreign 
affairs is similar: that some of the 
free nations believe that whether 
they like the political regimes of 
these countries or not, the free 
nations must trade with the lands 
behind the Iron Curtain. Ever 
since an envoy of Queen Elizabeth 
I opened up trade with Russia, 
Western Europe has depended on 
commerce with the territory now 
ruled by the Soviet Union for a 
certain amount of its well-being. 


As for trade with China, the 
Western world has kept the open- 
door policy traditional. At the 
moment, the communists control 
China. Before then, other rulers 
of China hated the foreigners but 
traded with them. The United Na- 


tions has been fighting Chinese 
troops in Korea, but trade con- 
tinues. The United Nations de- 


creed a ban on the sending of 
strategic goods to China and this 
embargo has not been openly vio- 
lated, but the market in  non- 
strategic goods is flourishing. 


Similarly, it is known that cer- 
tain strategic materials are not 
willingly exported by the West to 
any land behind the Iron Curtain, 
a.though there has never been any 
‘pen ban on them. Yet Russia is 
How trying to increase its com- 
merce with the West. What are 
we giving? What are we getting? 
“an we trade with these nations 
d at the same time not build up 
e war potential they can use to 


smash us, as Japan used our scrap 
iron in the thirties to make shells 
that killed us in the forties? To 
discuss these and other questions 
bearing on the problem, we have 
tonight two distinguished guests. 

First, the Right Honorable Hugh 
Gaitskell. He was the youngest 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
Britain for 50 years in the recent 
Labor Government. He is a mem- 
ber of Parliament, a graduate of 
Oxford. Mr. Gaitskell headed the 
faculty of Economics at London 
University before he entered poli- 
tics. His was one of the leading 
brains behind the economic poli- 
cies of the Labor Government. 

Our second guest is Mr. Owen 
Brewster. He was a prominent Re- 
publican Senator from Maine until 
last year. He once served as gov- 
ernor of that state and has served 
in Congress and in the Senate for 
most of the time since 1934. Mr. 
Brewster was known as one of the 
right wing Republican group in 
the Senate, an important spokes- 
man of the party during its period 
of opposition. He is now practi- 
cing law in Washington. First, I 
think, we will hear from Mr. Hugh 
Gaitskell. 


Mr. Gaitskell: 


I should like to begin, Mr. Mac- 
Vane, by underlining something 
that you said: there is absolutely 
no difference in principle between 
Britain and America about allow- 
ing military or strategic goods to 
be sold to Russia or Russian satel- 
lites in Eastern Europe or, of 
course, to China. The Labor Gov- 
ernment, of which I was a mem- 
ber, took firm action as far back 
as 1949 to keep all such goods 
away from any potentially hostile 


country, and when China inter- 
vened in the Korean War, we 
broadened the list of goods which 


were banned and made it cover 
far more than was included in 
the United Nations resolution, 


which of course we supported. 

Of course this policy of banning 
the export of strategic goods 
coyers not only the United King- 
dom itself but all Britain’s inde- 
pendent territories, including Hong 
Kong. To reinforce it, we recently 
put special regulations on shipping. 
For example, any ship which flies 
the British flag, and they are the 
only ones we control, has to get a 
license to sail to any Chinese port. 
No license is given if any strategic 
goods are carried. And_ secondly, 
no ship of any kind is allowed to 
refuel at a British port, all around 
the world, if it is under our con- 
trol again, if it is carrying strategic 
goods going to China. So up to 
this point, I think we can say that 
Britain and America are in agree- 
ment. 

But some Americans, and I sus- 
pect Mr. Brewster is one of them, 
go further and say that no demo- 
cratic country should carry on any 
trade with any communist country. 
INow here, frankly, we disagree 
and I think our fundamental point 
is this: once you get outside the 
range of these strategic goods it 
is really a question of whether the 
communists or the democracies are 
going to suffer most from cutting 
off trade. For example, we in 
Britain normally buy feed for our 
cattle, timber from Russia. We buy 
meat and dairy products from 
various Soviet satellites. We buy 
tungsten, silk, bristles, tung oil 
from China, and we believe that 
if we can get these things from 
them and sell them in exchange, 
for example, consumer goods, tex- 
tiles, even some capital equipment, 
as long as it is not of strategic im- 


portance, the balance of advantage 
is heavily on our side. 

Now, if that is true of Britain, 
it is even more true of a number 
of other European countries: whose 
trade has been in the past much 
greater and closer with the Iron 
Curtain countries. Well, then you 
have another important case, not 
in Europe, the case of Japan. She, 
normally, would get her coal, some 
food, and quite a number of es- 
sential raw materials from China 
and sell them manufactured goods 
in exchange. Now what I ask is 
whether it is really sensible to cut 
her off from all these natural trade 
channels ? 

Don’t we have to ask ourselves 
what the consequences are going 
to be if we say permanently, be- 
cause apparently that is the propo- 
sition, we are to deprive Japan of 
the opportunity of going to her 
natural sources of supply, getting 
their materials from China, and 
sending manufactured goods in ex- 


change? And what are the conse- © 


quences going to be? Are we pre- 
pared to face the dangers of hunger 
and unemployment in Japan? And 
isn’t it very likely that if we go 
along in that way we shall in fact 
be going toward the very breeding 
ground for communism that we 
want to prevent? 


Or are you prepared as Amer- } 


ican taxpayers to keep the Japan- 
ese economy going indefinitely by 
handing them out dollars? I ad- 
mit that if you go on doing that 
you can no doubt prevent the 
dangers that I mentioned, but I 
personally believe that trade not 
aid offers a better solution, and 
for these reasons I 
view of the British government 
that East-West trade in non-stra- 
tegic goods is to the advantage of 
the free world. It makes America’s 
allies stronger and more _ inde- 
pendent and therefore I believe it 


support the 


~ 


is ultimately of benefit to the 
American people. 


Mr. MacVane: Thank you, Mr. 
| Gaitskell. And now Mr. Owen 


_Erewster. 


| Mr. Brewster: 


I think it was a very great 
Englishman, Mr. Shakespeare, who 
‘said a long time ago, ‘Beware a 
‘'guarrel, but being in it so bear thy- 
‘self that thy opponent shall be 
ware of thee.”” That was under the 
‘first Elizabeth and under that 
leadership England went on to 
build the greatest empire in the 
world, and their enemies learned 
that it was not well to cross the 
British path. Now let us start with 
‘certain fundamental principles. I 
-am quite willing to be considered 
.a fundamentalist. A blockade is 
the most efficient and the most 
“merciful method to end wars and 
‘to achieve peace, as Britain has 
‘demonstrated throughout its long 
and glorious history. 

The Soviet was the instigator, 
and has openly boasted itself as 
the chief support, of the Korean 
War. Without Russian aid, the 
wat would never have started and 
could not have lasted for a month. 
Cutting off the supply of rubber 
and certain other strategic neces- 
‘sities to the Soviet and her satel- 
lites three years ago would have 
ended the war long since, in which 
we have made such tremendous 
sacrifices. Economic or other ad- 
vantages from East-West trade 
should be subordinated to the sav- 
ieg of human life. Our sons should 
met be sacrificed for dollars or for 
Sterling. All the debate as to 
whether this concession or that 
egncession in trade would be ad- 
Bees eons should be as much out 
@ place in a cold war, that has 
sr us become very hot with 150,- 
(0 casualties, as in a world war. 
It was Britain who refused to 


permit the babies of Belgium to 
be fed in the First World War be- 
cause they insisted, and perhaps 
very properly, that any aid of any 
kind to their enemy was strength- 
ening the war potential. Fifty na- 
tions voted for the United Nations 
to go into Korea. Thirty-four 
countries have not been able for 
various reasons to make any ma- 
terial military contribution. Sey- 
eral more have not been able to 
participate to a very great extent. 
It would seem that the least they 
could do would be not to help the 
enemy who is engaged in killing 
our own sons, even if it does in- 
volve some material sacrifice. 

All the refinements of the non- 
belligerent traders cannot wriggle 
out of the proposition that modern 
wars cannot be fought without 
rubber and without oil and many 
other vital commodities that are 
not available in sufficient supply 
to the communist aggressors with- 
out assistance from the free world. 
Of course, the communists will 
make it economically advantageous 
to do business with them, if they 
can thus secure some of the things 
they require for their war ma- 
chine, and can at the same time 
promote dissension in the United 
Nations. The profits of this busi- 
ness, however, are being paid for 
in the blood of our sons. (Ap- 
plause) 


Mr. MacVane: Thank you, Mr. 
Brewster. It is the custom of Town 
Meeting to ask our guests to com- 
ment on each other’s opening state- 
ments. Mr. Gaitskell, would you 
like to say something about Sen- 
ator Brewster? 

Mr. Gaitskell: I certainly would. 
I don’t agree with very much that 
he said, I am afraid. Let me start 
with this business of your state- 
ment that cutting off the supply of 
rubber and certain other strategic 


necessities would have ended the 
war long since. Now is that really 
very plausible? We fought a Euro- 
pean war, one for four and a half, 
the other for six years. From the 
moment the war started, Germany 
was deprived of everything we 
could possibly deprive her of. We 
had a very efficient blockade but it 
took a very long time to bring her 
to her knees, and I don’t think, as 
a matter of fact, that there are 
many people who would claim that 
the blockade alone brought her to 
her knees. 


Mr. MacVane: Mr. Brewster? 


Mr. Brewster: Throughout the 
entire history of Britain, its wars 
have been won primarily because 
of its naval power and its use as 
a blockade, which has always here- 
tofore been considered by Britain 
as the most effective weapon. | 
cited it in both the First World 
War and the Second World War, 
and certainly the shortage of the 
vital war necessities, we will al- 
ways believe, is what finally did 
bring Germany to its knees, 

Mr. Gaitskell: Well, I am not 
denying that the blockade in the 
war played a part. As you said, 
Mr. MacVane, I was in the Ministry 
of Economic Warfare, the min- 
istry of the blockade, but I am 
certainly not going to make ex 
travagant claims. What Mr. Brew- 
ster is arguing is that all we have 
to do is to cut off the rubber and 
the other strategic necessities and 
the war comes to an end. Well, 
frankly, I don’t think you can take 
that very seriously. As a matter of 
fact, even if we could organize the 
rest of the world to do this, I don’t 
think it would be effective. But 
exactly how are we going to do it? 
Is Indonesia going to stop supply- 
ing Russia with rubber altogether ? 
She hasn’t so far. 


Mr. Brewster: The question is 
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how China and Korea would re- 
ceive these supplies if it were not 
for the shipping which has been 
flowing rather freely into Chinese 
ports. I think you will agree with 
me that the Siberian Railway of 
Russia could not possibly supply 
the existing war effort, as well as 
carry on the other activities that 
are necessary for it, so that sea- 
going commerce has been a vital 
factor in this situation. That could 
have at any time been stopped by 
the United Nations, if Britain had 
been willing to accept in this war, 
there in Korea, the same principles 
on which it has won every war 
throughout 400 years—a blockade. 


Mr. Gaitskell: The United Na- 
tions, of course, never agreed to 
a blockade. It was chiefly because 
of British insistence. I don’t for 
one moment suggest that if we had 
blockaded China it would have 
made no difference at all, but I do 
say this, and I speak with some 


experience in this matter, there is ~ 


no good blocking one side, if that 
is the argument, if you are going 
to leave the whole of the other 
completely open. The trans-Siber- 
ian Railway may not be so perfect 
as all that, but there is not the 
slightest doubt that practically all 
the raw material, indeed I think 
you would agree with that, Mr. 
Brewster, must have come 
North Korea from Russia. 


Mr, 
all. 


Mr. Gaitskell: 
come from? 


Brewster: I don’t agree at 


Then where did it 


Mr. Brewster: The figure is very 


well established that about 30 to — 


40 per cent of this material came 
through the ports of China and 
Vladivostok. 


Mr. Gaitskell: 


Mr. Brewster: Yes, indeed, pe- 
troleum. I am sure you must be 


Raw material ? 


tom 


familiar with the fact that almost 
60 per cent of the raw material we 
furnished during the Second World 
War was petroleum products that 
went over the Atlantic. 


Mr. Gaitskell: But I thought we 
were talking about the Korean 
War and how the Chinese got their 
resources. 


Mr. Brewster: Every war requires 
petroleum. There is no doubt about 
that, is there? I have witnessed, 
myself, the tankers of various na- 
tionalities plowing through the 
seas to both China and Vladivo- 
stok, much to the distress of Gen- 
eral Ridgway, who knew that that 
oil was being used to kill our sons. 


Mr. Gaitskell: Oh, you mean 
Chinese tankers carrying Russian 
oil. 

Mr. Brewster: I did not say 


Chinese tankers! I said tankers of 
various nationalities. 


Mr. MacVane: I think we ought 
to get into the basic point here— 
the difference between strategic 
materials going to Communist 
China and what you might call per- 
missible materials. If I am not mis- 
taken, even under General Mac- 
Arthur, Japan at the time when we 
were in effective control of Japan, 
Japan was allowed to send a cer- 
fain amount of commerce into 
Communist China, actually before 
they came into the Korean War, 
xefore they openly came into it, 
it a time when we... 


Mr. Brewster: There was no oc- 
esion at that time to do anything. 
Jatil the Chinese forces inter- 
weaned, there was no occasion to 
@xe action. After they had inter- 
ned in overwhelming force, the 
Mcture was very different. Now I 
sume that both rubber and oil 
ould be agreed on as strategic 
gterials? 


Mr. Gaitskell: Certainly. 
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Mr. Brewster: You do? And you 
also agree that Russia has been the 
chief supplier of the Korean War? 


Mr. Gaitskell: I said so. It was 
you who contested that one. 


Mr. Brewster: Well, you will 
agree with that. Then how much 
good or harm do you think it did 
when in 1951 the United Kingdom 
sent 42,000 tons of rubber to Rus- 
sia and in 1952 sent 88,000 tons 
to Russia? 


Mr. Gaitskell: Well, you have 
the figures wrong, I am afraid. I 
happen to have looked these up; 
I thought you might bring that up. 
We won't argue the principle. You 
have to take the Malayan rubber, 
whether it goes direct from Ma- 
laya or from the United Kingdom, 
and it happened that if you take 
those two together there is prac- 
tically no change in the two years. 
Now we have never for one mo- 
ment pretended that we were cut- 
ting Russia off from rubber en- 
tirely. What we have done is to 
ration her as far as we can to her 
civilian requirements in order to 
prevent any more rubber going 
through to China. That we have 
done. 


Mr. Brewster: Do you dispute 
these figures as to what were the 
exports to Russia? 

Mr. Gaitskell: I have already said 
I dispute them, certainly. 

Mr. Brewster: I don’t understand 
your distinction as to Malaya. I 
have the figures on Malaya here. 
In 11 months of 1952, the direct 
imports of rubber to the Soviet 
Bloc from Malaya amounted to 28 
million Malayan dollars. In re- 
turn, Malaya got back 27 thousand 
dollars in materials and 16 thou- 
sand of that was caviar. Now who 
do you think profited on that deal? 


Mr. Gaitskell: I wouldn’t know. 
You know even the United States 


imports some things from the 
Soviet Union and I have always 
suspected that caviar was one of 
those. (Laughter) 


Mr. Brewster: As a matter of 
fact most of the caviar comes from 
Iran. My figures here show, and I 
think they are taken from official 
sources, that in 1951 Russia got 
148,000 tons of rubber altogether. 


Mr. Gaitskell: Yes, that is quite 
trae; 


Mr. Brewster: One hundred and 
ninety-four thousand tons in 1952. 


Mr. Gaitskell: Shouldn’t we be 
making a difference here between 
Communist China, which was at 
war with the United Nations in 
Korea, and Russia and the rest of 
the Iron Curtain countries which 
are not ostensibly at war? 


Mr. Brewster: Well, not as far 
as I am concerned, because the 
United Nations itself has found 
that the Soviet government de- 
liberately and aggressively took 
over the control or instituted the 
present Chinese government and 
they have also boasted of their 
part in the Korean War. They have 
supplied the material and they are 
apparently very happy about it. 
Under those circumstances, I can 
see no reason for not disregarding 
any coppered fictions. Russia is as 
much a part of that affair as Com- 
munist China or as North Korea, 


and everyone in the world knows 
it. 


Mr. Gaitskell: I think that is a 
perfectly straightforward point of 
view and I am grateful to Mr. 
Brewster for adopting it. He wants 
to stop all trade with any com- 
munist countries, and I say that is 
a very foolish thing to do, be- 
cause I think it does us, meaning 
the democratic countries as a 
whole, more harm to cut off that 
trade than it does to the Russians. 


Now what is the trade so far as 
Britain is concerned? We are, and 
always have been, very dependent 
on Russia for our timber and our 
grain, and we get timber and grain 
from them and we sell them rub- 
ber in exchange. 


Mr. Brewster: You haven't re- 
ceived it when you were at wart 
with them? 


Mr. Gaitskell: We haven't been 
at war with them and we are not 
at war with them, not yet. 


Mr. Brewster: 


You were some 
time ago. 


Mr. MacVane: Incidentally, gent- 
lemen, I have a question here from 
an old friend, Mr. Lowell Limpus, | 
who is now in Orlando, Florida. 
He sent Town Hall a card. He is | 
the Chief of the United Nations 
Bureau of one of our big metro- 
politan papers and he says: “If 
Britain and other Western coun- 
tries in a similar position which | 
depend on trade for their very 
survival should suspend all such — 
trade with the Eastern communist 
nations, what can the free world 
offer them to make up the result- — 
ing deficit?” And as I. take it, | 
Senator Brewster, you are saying © 
that Britain and the other Western 
countries should suspend all trade 
with the communist countries. 


Mr. Brewster: Well, I say that 
under the methods of war, which 
we have learned from our British 
cousins, that is the custom. When 
you are at war with a country you 
don’t trade with that country, and 
I would ask Mr. Gaitskell to cite 
any instance in history where they 
have been at war with a country 
and at the same time have carried 
on trade with them, and yet that 
is what they are proposing. 

Mr. Gaitskell: That is the funda- 
mental difference. We are not at 
wat with Russia, not yet. And if 


we are at war with Russia, what 
is the United States Air Force do- 
ing? Why aren't you bombing 
Russia? Why aren’t you going 
about it properly? (Applause) 

Mr. Brewster: We had under- 
stood that there were new tech- 
niques of war developing, that you 
may be in and out of a war, that 
we are now engaged in a hot war 
in Korea and a middle-sized war 
with China and a cold war with 
Russia. That is the common term 
used and certainly when you con- 
tribute rubber to Russia, we know 
that it goes to only one spot. As 
a matter of fact, the entire de- 
fense mechanism of America only 
requires 40,000 tons of rubber a 
year, and you have exported more 
than that every year to Russia. 


Mr. Gaitskell: Well, I have heard 
repeated opposition to that. The 
answer is that we have rationed 
supplies of rubber to Russia as 
far as we can. But neither you nor 
we have been able to stop Russia 
from getting rubber from Indo- 
nesia. And what exactly are you 
going to do if you are going to 
cut off the equivalent of something 
like $3,000,000,000 worth of trade 
between Western Europe and the 
United Kingdom and the Soviet 
Bloc? I understand you are not 
yourself very keen about foreign 
aid, Mr. Brewster, and... 

Mr. Brewster: I would like you 
to retract yourself, as I have voted, 
I think, in almost every instance 
fer the Marshall Plan and the 
bitlions of dollars—some 50 bil- 
Len dollars—that we have given 
‘e aid Europe and England, and I 
think it is a little ungracious and 
Ufgrateful to suggest that I haven’t 
en interested. I have at times 
posed cuts in that aid, and I 
enk all the investigations now 
» showing, as Mr. Churchill said, 


that of the four billions we loaned 
you the first time, against which I 
voted, two billions he said went 
down the drain, and did not go, 
under your leadership, Mr. Gait- 
skell, for the purposes for which 
it was given. (Applause) 


Mr. MacVane: Let me intervene, 
please, and ask you a question 
which comes from a listener. Each 
week we invite our listeners to sub- 
mit the questions which they would 
like. to hear discussed by the 
speakers. This week Dr. G. W. 
Neece of Fairchild, Washington, 
will receive a handsome 20-volume 
set of the American People’s En- 
cyclopedia for sending us his ques- 
tion relative to the subject of East- 
West Trade. Mr. Neece’s question 
is: “How can England survive 
economically, if she does not trade 
with communist nations, and how 
can she remain as our ally, mili- 
tarily, if she does?” This is a 
double-barrelled question and I 
would like to have both of you 
take a shot at it. 


Mr. Gaitskell: I think the ball is, 
if I may say so, with Mr. Brewster. 
However, let me put this question 
to him. If I was wrong about his 
attitude to foreign aid I withdraw 
straightway, but I would like to 
ask him what he feels about, for 
instance, tariffs and the import of 
more foreign goods into this coun- 
try. Of course that would certainly 
be a help. It wouldn’t be as much 
I think—anything like as much— 
as the 3 billion dollars’ worth of 
trade, but it would make a great 
difference to Europe. But there are 
very powerful forces against that, 
aren't there? 

Mr. Brewster: I am very happy 
that you brought the matter up. 

Mr. MacVane: Remember, I do 
want an answer to this one if I 
can. (Laughter) How can Eng- 


land survive economically if she 
does not trade with the commun- 
ist nations and how can she remain 
as our ally, militarily, if she does? 


Mr. Brewster: I think Mr. Gait- 
skell obviously will have to speak 
for England and I am sure he is 
very competent, but as far as this 
question to us is concerned, I have 
always been what I think is termed 
a moderate tariff man, believing 
in the protection of American in- 
dustry. Now about the American 
tariffs, all of the imports that we 
brought into this country in the 
first four months of 1952, I hap- 
pen to have the figures for that, 
paid a tarriff of less than 5 per 
cent. How much tariff was paid on 
the goods imported into England 
in any comparable period? What 
was the average rate? 


Mr. Gaitskell: Well, that isn’t 
the point. The point is, what are 
you going to do to make up for 
the trade that you want Europe to 
lose with the Eastern countries? 


Mr. Brewster: Well, you know 
that very well. Dollars for England 
would be all you would gain if we 
left out a tariff completely. You 
expressed great solicitude for 
Japan and you spoke about what 
an unfortunate position the Japa- 
nese are in. I was over in Eng- 
land last year while the Manches- 
ter conference on textiles was on, 
in which Great Britain was urg- 
ing very earnestly that we should 
remove all tariffs on cotton textiles 
in order to permit free entry. At 
the same time, you have about 20 
per cent tariff on cotton textiles 
there but you are arguing with 
equal eloquence that you would 
not permit Japanese textiles to 
enter Malaya or any other spot in 
the British Empire. Now how do 
you defend the two principles? 
You want free trade in one part 
and not in another. 
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Mr. Gaitskell: Certainly I am in 
favor of free trade for a country 
which insists on cutting us off 
from trade with other countries. 
I am in favor of your importing 
more. As a matter of fact, the 
problem of Japanese competition 
with Britain and so on is only a 
reflection of the difficulty you get 
into if you cut them off from their 
natural markets in China. 


Mr. MacVane: Before we ask our 
studio audience to put their ques- 
tions to our speakers, Mr. Brew- 
ster, I still would like for Dr. 
Neece of Fairchild, Washington, if 
I could in a few seconds, an ans- 
wer to the question: “How can 
England survive economically if 
she doesn’t trade with the com- 
munist nations?” 


Mr. Brewster: Well, I think Eng- 
land has shown a great vitality 
throughout the centuries, in the 
course of which time she has been 
almost constantly engaged in war 
of one kind and another, 
whenever she has been at war with 
any country she has cut off her 
trade with that country. We have 
given nearly 100 billion dollars 
now to these countries at various 
times to help them out and solve 
their trade problems. As a matter 
of fact, right now the dollar def- 
icit has practically disappeared, 
and they could easily solve this ~ 
problem. Take their own situation 
with Japan, for which he has just 
expressed such solicitude. In 1951, 
Japan had a favorable trade bal- 
ance of sterling of 147 million. In 
the first half of 1952, a balance of 
145 million, but they ended up in | 
1953 thus far with an adverse bal- 
ance of 84 million, with the ster- 
ling area, because of the methods 
which England had used to cut off 
Japan. 

Mr. Gaitskell: You know it is 


and 41 


really not good enough just say- 
ing, “Oh, England has got through 
in the past.’”’ We ruined ourselves 
in two wars, that is perfectly true, 
bet we are not ashamed of that. 


In fact, we are rather proud of it. 
But we are really not going to ruin 
ourselves again because of a policy 
we don’t believe in imposed upon 
us by the United States. 


QUESEILON SHOPEBASE! 


Mr. MacVane: I think we have 
a question from our studio au- 
dience for Mr. Gaitskell. 


Questioner: Mr. Gaitskell, do 
the major British political parties 
have any differences on foreign 
trade policy? 

Mr. Gaitskell; 1 would say very 
little indeed. 


Questioner: Thank you. 


Mr, MacVane; The next ques- 
tion for Mr, Brewster. 


Questioner: A minute ago you 
said, Senator, that we should not 
trade with a country with which 
we are at war. I would like an 
explanation of the fact that we are 
blaming Britain for trading with 
Red China. while at the same time 
the U. S. Government bought last 
year 28 million dollars’ worth of 
zoods from Red China, according 
to the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce in a release of the Asso- 
ciated Press for the New York 
Times on Friday, May 15. Now 
"an you account for that? 


Mr. Brewster: I do not know 
what the items were. I think you 
hould also add that we shipped 
vorhing to Soviet China as far as 
he records show. In other words, 
oth in 1951 and 1952 our ex- 
sests to Red China were absolutely 
> Now we bought 28 million 
lelars of something, but we did 
& pay for it with any goods. 


r, Gaitskell; 
Pagain to say 


If I may chip 
that by buying 


Ci think it was 67 million dollars) 
what you do is to hand over 67 
million dollars to the Chinese to 
enable them to buy goods in coun- 
tries which are not operating any 
kind of restrictions on exports to 
China. 

Mr. Brewster: I think the gentle- 
man has the right figures. It is 28 
million; in ’51 it was 46 million. 
Those are the figures, but we did 
not ship anything in return. How- 
ever, I think I must answer you 
that I was not responsible for the 
policies of this government in 1951 
and 1952. If I had been, perhaps 
the figures would have been less 
favorable, 

Mr. MacV ane; I think the gentle- 
man wants to continue with his 
question. 

QOuestioner: I do not want to 
take too much time, but the New 
York Times, according to the tre- 
lease from the U. S. Commerce De- 
partment, said imports from Red 
China were 67 million in 1952. 

Mr. Brewster: That's 
Russia. 

Questioner: No, both Russia and 
China. 

Mr. Brewster: Oh, both Russia 
and China. 

Mr. MacVane: The next question 
is for Mr. Gaitskell. 


Questioner: The question is: 
The cessation of trade between 
East and West is based on the 
premise that each side will con- 


from 


tinue to undermine the other. Is 
this not contrary to international 
law and a danger to world peace? 


Mr. Gaitskell: 1 don’t know 
whether it is contrary to inter- 
national law, but I do believe per- 
sonally that now that the Korean 
War is over—and we hope it will 
remain over—I agree, anticipating 
any comment, that we are not quite 
sure yet, but I certainly would 
hope that an expansion of trade 
in non-strategic goods would do 
something at any rate to improve 
relations, and that would diminish 
the very real danger of war which 
has existed in these last few years. 


Questioner; What I had in mind 
you see is that Mr, Brewster had 
said that a blockade of the various 
countries during the past wars was 
successful in beating down these 
countries. But I recall even from 
a high school history that a block- 
ade of the Soviet Union, for ex- 
ample, immediately after World 
War I, did not succeed in re- 
straining that country. In fact, 
it only had the result of straining 
the relations of those countries, 
and for all we know we are suffer- 
ing the fruits of it now. 

Mr. Gaitskell; Could be. 

Mr. Brewster; You perhaps 
ought to add that the ones chiefly 


responsible for that blockade were 
the British Government. 


Mr. Gaitskell: Not my govern- 
ment. 


Questioner: Mr. Brewster, why 
not trade with Russia and her 
satellites in non-strategic items to 
support our aid to the free nations 
who unfortunately cannot afford to 
trade with us? 


Mr. Brewster; I think that is not 
logical. I think the trade with the 


free world is an independent thing 
from that. I am sure that Russia 
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is not intentionally contributing to 
the building up of the free world. | 
They figure that in this trading 
they can get an advantage. I cited 
the case of Malaya, where they | 
sent them some caviar in return 
for some 15 or 20 thousand tons 
of rubber. I certainly think they 
got the better of that deal. How- 
ever, Britain has historically cut 
off all trade with enemy countries, 
and I think the results have demon- 
strated that that is the way to end 
wars and win peace, 


Mr. Gaitskell: You see it is per- 
fectly true that during the war we 
certainly tried to operate the block- 
ade against Germany. I must say 
that in some cases, the case of Spain 
and the case of Vichy France, 
much under American influence, 
quite a lot was allowed through 
because of the importance of those 
countries to us, because we wanted | 
to get things from them—as a mat- | 
ter of fact, from Portugal, for in- | 
stance, and other things from Spain. 
to keep the Spaniards out of the war. | 
But I don’t think you can gener- | 
alize from that. I’m afraid that 
the immunity of the Russians and 
the Chinese and the whole of that 
block to withstand the blockade is 
infinitely greater than the capacity 
of Germany was, and it is an abso- 
lute illusion to suppose that it is’ 
going to be over—a very important 
factor in any future war with the 
communist countries. 


Mr. Brewster; But Mr. Gaitskell, 
you would not allow trade with 


North Korea during the war, 
would you? 

Mr. Gaitskell: No. well, we 
certainly .. 


Mr. Brewster; Then you dis- 
tinguish between the three coun- 
tries while I do not. 


Mr. Gaitskell: Yes, I do. That’s 
quite true. 


Mr. MacVane: Now here is a 
question for Mr, Gaitskell. 


Questioner: Should the trade of 
strategic material be determined in 
the meeting of the General As- 
ssembly or in the Security Council? 
Mr. Gaitskell: Well, I don’t 
‘think the Security Council would 
iazree on a strategic list because 
sof a veto. But there is, of course, 
I think’ as is well known, a com- 
hmittee of the countries who are 
operating the United Nations reso- 
lution which has in large degree 
agreed on the list, and I think that 
does the job pretty well. 


Mr. Brewster: It is called the 
‘Additional Measures Committee. 


—_ 


Mr. MacVane; Here is a ques- 
jtion for Mr. Brewster. 


Questioner: What will the free 
ations do in carrying out the idea 
hof American containment of com- 
unism if East-West trade is re- 
sumed ? 

Mr. Brewster; I think there is, 
1 has been, a very honest and very 
arnest difference of opinion be- 
tween the countries as to what 
should be done as indicated by our 
jown cutting off of exports to China 
tin which the British have not felt 
rwarranted in joining. That is one 
bof the incidents of perhaps our 
teatest stake in the immediate 
conclusion of this war. We feel 
that if they had adopted these 
measures the war would have ended 
dong since. 

Mr. Gaitskell: You know we 
ceally must get this thing in pro- 
nertion. The extent of our trade 
vith China is about 12 to 15 mil- 
feén dollars a year and it consists 
eeymarily of textile goods and fer- 
-itzers. 
aMr. Brewster: Unfortunately the 
i five months of 1953 it has 
teased 178 per cent above the 
‘eding similar period. 


. 


Mr, Gaitskell: That is because 
the Chinese placed substantial 
orders for textiles and fertilizers 
at the latter end of 1952. We 
make no bones about it. We see 
nothing wrong in supplying those 
articles and getting things out of 
China in return. 


Mr, Brewster; One of the ships 
carrying that fertilizer, I won’t say 
it was a British ship, but carrying 
that, blew up, which indicated that 
perhaps there was something be- 
sides fertilizer in it. 


Mr. Gaitskell; It wasn’t a British 
ship; it wasn’t under our control. 


Mr. MacVane; A question for 
Mr. Gaitskell. 


Questioner: Why does Britain 
think that only military or strategic 
goods are essential for a war 
effort? 


Mr. Gaitskell; Well, I wouldn’t 
say that they were the only things 
that are essential, but I think that 
you can make this distinction. That 
in this question of the balance of 
advantage, where it lies, the ad- 
vantage of military and strategic 
goods to China and through Rus- 
sia to China, is undoubtedly very 
great and the balance would cer- 
tainly lie with them against any- 
thing we could get in exchange. 

But when we move to the non- 
strategic field, as I said in my 
opening remarks, it becomes a 
question of balance. When we take 
timber, when we take grain from 
them, when we sell them fertilizers 
and textiles in exchange, I don’t 
think you can honestly say that 
their war effort is benefited any 
more than ours is. JI should say 
the balance of the advantage is 
with us. 

Mr. MacVane: Well, thank you 
very much, gentlemen, for your 
most informative discussion. 
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Background Questions 


What is the extent of current East-West trade? How does it com-7 
pare with similar trade prior to World War II? 


What is the Soviet bloc’s interest in East-West trade today? 


a. Evaluate the contention that Soviet trade with the West is de- | 
signed to obtain strategic materials through tie-in arrangements 
or by threat of nonpayment for non-strategic materials. 


b. Does the Soviet bloc regard East-West trade as more of a} 
propaganda issue than a business proposition? Or, do they 
want our business today? 


c. Are current Soviet trade offers related in any way to the so- 
called ‘““Peace offensive’? If so, how? 


Is it true that many of the goods the Soviet bloc is now offering 
to sell are strategic items which we have been trying to prevent 
them from obtaining? If so, what is their purpose in doing so? 


Has the Western blockade of strategic items forced the Soviet} 
bloc nations to develop their own production? Or, would they 
have done so in either case? 


How important is East-West trade to Western Europe? 


a. Can Western Europe survive and prosper economically without} 
trading with Iron Curtain countries? 


b. Can the West increase its sales to Eastern Europe significantly } 
unless and until it can buy more from that area? 


c. What saleable export products in Eastern Europe can the West’ 
use? What were Eastern Europe’s major traditional exports?) 


d. A recent report (June, 1953) of the General Council of British! 
Trade Unions said of East-West trade, that it “cannot be ex-) 
panded enough in the foreseeable future to make Britain in- 
dependent of imports from dollar countries or to enable us to 
master our balance of payments problems.’ Do you agree? 


To what extent does fear of economic dependence on the United) 
States influence Western Europe’s desire to promote more East- 
West trade? 
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To what extent do the following factors hamper satisfactory East- 
West trade relations? 


a, strategic embargoes on the Communist side. 
b. non-competitive Communist prices. 


c. lack of needed exports from Soviet block in desired quantities. 


Qa 


. Communist opposition to providing a major market for Western 
goods. 


Is it particularly difficult for private business concerns to deal with 
government trade monopolies? 


a. Is this an important obstacle to the revival of East-West trade? 
b. Do state traders have superior bargaining power? 


c. Do businessmen dislike extending credit to state trading enter- 
prises? 


d. Does such trade create especially difficult payments problems? 


Is curtailing of East-West trade important to the free world’s 
political and military security? economic stability ? 


a. If so, should all East-West trade be discouraged? Or, should 
it be limited to non-strategic items? 


b. How broadly should “strategic” be defined? In modern warfare 
is everything strategic? 


c. A recent report of the U. S, Chamber of Commerce stated, 
“severance of all trade relations with those (Communist- 
controlled) countries would in some cases be more harmful to 
the free world than to the countries behind the Iron Curtain.” 
Do you agree? 


Would the large-scale renewal of East-West trade do much io 
split the Western allies politically as well as economically ? 


If East-West trade is not desirable, what can be done to And 
alternate sources of raw materials and outlets for manufactures 
in the free world? 


a. Is liberalization of American trade policy the whole answer? 
If the U. S. eliminated tariff restrictions, simplified customs 
rules, and imported more, would the trade problems of the 
Western world be solved? 


b. Has Western Europe done all it can to lower trade barriers? 


What has Western Europe done in recent years to improve the 
competitive position of its industry in world markets? 


c. Will economic development programs in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America directed toward development of new sources of supply 
and new markets of manufactures improve economic conditions 
in the free world? 


d. Is the U. S., at best, primarily a market for luxury goods as far 
as Western Europe is concerned? 


12. A recent report of the Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Investi- 
gations assailed Western nations for “imperiling U. N. troops” 
by permitting an increasing trade with Communist China, Do 
you agree? 


13. Or, do you agree with the State Dept. policy conclusion that some 
trading by allies with Communist China could give “a net gain” 
militarily to the Allied side? 


14, Evaluate the contribution of the recent U. N. Geneva Conference 
and the International Chamber of Commerce conference in Vienna, 
to the expansion of world trade and prosperity. 
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of the Portland School Committee from 1915 to 1923. He was admi t 

the Maine Bar in 1913, and from 1914 to 1925 served as couLseH ee 
Chapman National Bank. Mr. Brewster was elected a Representative ro 
the Maine Legislature in 1917, and although renominated in 1918, he 
resigned to enter military seryice with the Maine National Guard. ¥rom 
1921-22, Mr. Brewster was again a Representative in the Maine Legislature 

He became a State Senator in 1923, and served two terms as Goyernor of 
Maine from 1925-29. During the year 1926-27, he acted as Chairman of 
the Goyernors’ Conference. Mr. Brewster began his service in the United 
States Congress in 1934, and was re-elected in 1936 and 1938. He was a- 
member of the Senate from 1941 to 1952, assigned to the Finance Com- 
mittee and the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. Mr. Brewster 
is now practicing law in Washington, D. C. ; ; 


